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Corporate Profile 


Dominion Textile Inc., which began operations 
in 1905, is the largest Canadian manufacturer 
of textiles and related products, with worldwide 
manufacturing and sales activities. 


In Canada the Corporation is engaged in the 
design, production, finishing and marketing of 
a wide range of spun yarns for knitters and 
weavers; woven fabrics for the apparel 
industry including indigo-dyed denim and 
corduroy; consumer products such as sheets, 
bedspreads, blankets, towels, knitted 
sportswear and underwear; industrial products 
of cotton, man-made fibres and continuous 
filament yarns engineered to meet the 
requirements of many manufacturing and 
process industries. 


Operations outside Canada include the 
manufacture and sale of denim, interlining and 
fusible fabrics for the apparel industry and 
plastic products. 


The Corporation operates 26 plants in Canada 
and 12 plants in six other countries. 


Worldwide employment at the June 30, 1979 
year-end was 13 200. 


The registered office is located at 1950 
Sherbrooke Street West, Montréal, Québec. 


The Cover 

Woven and nonwoven fabrics manufactured by the 
Industrial Fabrics Division of the Corporation are 
components of a vast variety of products sold in both 
domestic and foreign markets 
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Stock Transfer Agent, Registrar and Dividend 
Disbursing Agent 

The Royal Trust Company: principal offices in Montréal, 
Toronto and Vancouver 


Trustee: 5%4% Convertible Debentures, 1992 
Montreal Trust Company: principal offices in Montréal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 


Stock Exchange Listings 
Montréal and Toronto 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of shareholders will be held at 
3:30 p.m., Daylight Saving Time, on Wednesday, 
17 October 1979, at Le Chateau Champlain Hotel, 
Place du Canada, Montréal 


Si vous préférez recevoir ce rapport en francais, 
veuillez vous adresser au Secrétaire, case postale 6250, 
Montréal, Québec H3C 3L1 


Highlights (in thousands of dollars) 


1978 
Sales $559 965 
Net income 18 171 
Funds generated from operations $ 37 593 
Capital expenditures 19 207 
Working capital $134 539 
Long term debt 108 059 
Shareholders’ equity 139/519 


In dollars per Common share: 


Net income — Basic $ 2.31 
— Fully diluted 2.04 
Funds generated 


4.78 
Dividends ).6 
Book value 

Market price — High 


— Low 


| Distribution of 1979 sales dollar (in thousands of dollars) 


Raw materials 
42.5% 


Salaries, wages and 
employee benefits 


26.5% 


Supplies and other 
operating expenses 


19.7% 


Earnings 
re-invested 
in the 
Interest Income taxes business 
Depreciation ° ° 2.9% 
2.8% 2.8% Dividends 
9% 
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Report to the Shareholders 


The year’s results 


New records in sales and earnings were 
achieved by the Corporation this past year. 


Consolidated sales increased by over 
$100 million and reached a total of 
$667 million. 


Net income was $25.4 million, a substantial 
improvement over last year’s $18.2 million and 
considerably higher than any other year in the 
Corporation’s history. 


Earnings per Common share of $3.02 are the 
highest on record, even though on average 
there were 7% more shares outstanding than 
during the previous year. These excellent 
results permitted the quarterly dividend to be 
raised in May 1979 to 22¢ from 17¢ per share. 


(During the year the Corporation raised 

$30 million of Preferred share capital and 
added $6.3 million to Common share capital 
from the conversion of debentures. These 
actors, combined with the year’s sizeable 
increase in retained earnings, brought total 
shareholders’ equity to nearly $195 million. 
Long term debt was reduced from $108 million 
to $93 million. In sum, the financial position 
of the Corporation is much stronger, with 

an improved balance among the 
components of capital. 


Canadian operations produced outstanding 
results and without exception, each of the four 
Divisions showed profits substantially higher 
than the previous year. The Canadian plants 
operated at capacity and were hard-pressed in 
some areas to provide enough goods to 
customers despite the fact that several plants 
reached levels of activity and efficiency never 
before attained. 


In the Apparel Fabrics Division the major shift 
during the past few years into denim and 
corduroy production paid handsome rewards. 
This applied particularly to the investment in 
denim manufacturing at Drummondville 
where, after the first full year of operation, the 
pay-back was excellent. 


The Consumer Products Division passed the 
$100 million landmark in sales comfortably 
and had a very good year. 


The Sales Yarn Division operated at capacity 
and maintained its status as an achiever of 
one of the highest returns in the Corporation. 


The results of the Industrial Fabrics Division 
were particularly gratifying considering its 
recent history. Two years ago this unit did not 


achieve its potential but, since that time, 
has improved its performance remarkably. 


The overseas subsidiaries and affiliates of 
DHJ, which had reasonably good results in 
1978, came through with an even stronger 
performance this past year. 


The record consolidated earnings of Dominion 
Textile were achieved despite increased 
interest costs and disappointing results in the 
United States. Income from operations in that 
country broke even whereas a profit had been 
earned in the preceding year. 


One of the major contributors to profit, Swift 
Textiles, got off to a weak start in a U.S. denim 
market over-supplied with inventory. The Swift 
team responded vigorously to the depressed 
business conditions and the second half of the 
year finished strongly, although the year’s 
earnings were down significantly from fiscal 
1978's results. The Interlining Division faced 
a chronic condition in the U.S. of excess 
capacity and low prices, compounded by a 
number of problems in the Division’s finishing 
plant. 


Interest rates rose appreciably and interest 
costs were $18.6 million, or $4.7 million 
higher than the previous year. Other factors 
responsible for such costs were higher 
average short term borrowings attributable to 
an increased level of business activity and 
termination of the first phase of the creditors’ 
agreement entered into by DHUJ Industries Inc. 
before it was acquired in May 1975. Under 
that agreement certain interest charges were 
either suspended or reduced substantially but 
these provisions ended early in the year. 


The growth in earnings and sales achieved by 
Dominion Textile in fiscal 1979 is bound to 
improve your Corporation’s standing among 
the top ten textile companies in North America. 


GATT negotiations 


The Tokyo Round of GATT trade negotiations 
which began in 1973 has finally been brought 
to a conclusion. While it may be some time 
before a detailed verdict on the total impact 
can be reached, the results overall are 
generally positive from the Corporation’s point 
of view. These results clearly indicate that the 
government has recognized the importance of 
the textile and clothing industries to Canada 
and that it intends to continue to provide a 
suitable environment in which these industries 
can operate. Canada’s negotiators should be 
commended for the way they have dealt with 
sensitive textile and clothing tariff items and 
agreements on non-tariff measures. 


Ronald H. Perowne, Chairman, 
and Thomas R. Bell, President 


The stated position to make tariff reductions on 
textiles effective January 1, 1982 is in concert 
with the position of the United States and 
other developed countries. It is imperative that 
such reductions be linked with the renewal 

of the International Textile Agreement 

which provides a framework for reasonable 
quantitative restraints in certain circumstances. 
Such restraints remain a prerequisite to 
assure equitable international competitiveness 
with countries which operate on a vastly 
different economic basis in terms either of 
wage levels or state trading practices. 


Dominion Textile has over the years achieved 
a significant export business. The efforts at 
GATT to reduce certain non-tariff barriers to 
trade, coupled with reductions in tariffs on the 
part of some customer countries, should help 
expand this part of our business over the years 
ahead. 


The fact that the Tokyo Round has been in 
progress for more than five years and that the 
implementation of its results will be spread 
over a period of eight years is proof of the 


complexity of world trade. No country today 
can afford to permit a disruption of its economy 
overnight. All changes should be gradual and 
must be carefully thought out. This, in our 
opinion, is the true message of GATT. 


Directors 


This year, we again lose the services of an 
outstanding director. D. Ross McMaster, Q.C., 
our senior director who has served on the 
Board since June 1962, reaches the 
mandatory retirement age. Mr. McMaster has 
made a great contribution to Dominion Textile 
and has earned the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues, as well as that of the officers 
and employees who have worked with him. 
We extend to him best wishes and sincere 
thanks for his efforts on behalf of the 
Corporation. 


We are pleased to report that Mr. Alex D. 
Hamilton, President and Chief Executive 
Officer of Domtar Inc., has agreed to stand for 
election as a member of the Board. 


Outlook 


The 1980 fiscal year has commenced with 
the heaviest order book in the Corporation’s 
history. The Canadian plants are operating at 
Capacity in nearly every instance and capital 
expenditure programs are being accelerated 
both to increase production capacity and 

to reduce unit labour costs. 


It should not be expected that Canadian 
operations can maintain the rate of growth 
which characterized last year’s superior 
performance. There should be, however, 

a definite improvement in earnings from 
operations in the United States and from the 
European, South American and Asian 
markets. 


Swift Textiles, Georgia, one of the leading 
producers of denim in the United States, 

has returned to peak production levels. Capital 
expenditures continue to be made enabling 
this corporation to make significant 
productivity gains and, with a strong denim 
market forecast in the United States, there 
should be a substantial improvement in 
earnings from this source. 


As indicated previously the interlining business 
in the United States and particularly the plant 
performance in Monroe, Louisiana, have been 
troublesome. A number of steps have been 
taken and further actions are contemplated to 
significantly reduce overhead and bring this 
area of responsibility under much tighter 
control. 


In overseas markets, continued progress is 
being made by DHu in broadening the sales 
base to include linings for the wide variety of 
garment types that can only be dry cleaned. In 
past years DHJ had concentrated to a large 
extent upon the laundered shirt and blouse 
trade. DHJ’s performance in the sale of 
nonwovens for a variety of industrial end uses 
has been particularly outstanding and shows 
continuing promise for the future. 


After lengthy and arduous negotiations with 
the various unions twenty-four new collective 
labour agreements have been signed covering 
the majority of our plant employees in Canada 
and these, in most instances, will remain in 
force for three years. All of these contracts 
were renewed without significant work 
disruption and provide employees with 
conditions of work superior to any found in our 
industry on the North American continent. 


During the course of the past eighteen months 
some 1 200 employees have been added to 
the workforce. Most of these people are now 
fully trained and your Corporation is geared for 
all-out, continuous production. The increased 
volume of bookings will lengthen production 
runs and further rationalize production and as 
long as these conditions persist we will benefit 
from an improved level of operating efficiency 
in our plants. 


The costs of labour, raw materials, supplies, 
fuel and other forms of energy are rising, in 
most instances, at rates and frequencies 
which make it extremely difficult to estimate 
future profit margins. This condition, of course, 
is not peculiar to Dominion Textile. Many of 
these costs are exacerbated by the low value 
of the Canadian dollar. The bulk of our raw 
cotton, for example, comes from the United 
States and is purchased in U.S. dollars. The 
magnitude of the exchange penalty can be 
appreciated when it is realized that cotton 
purchased last year was worth $78 million in 
Canadian funds. Likewise, a considerable 
volume of textile machinery, dyes and 
chemicals not made in this country are 
purchased in hard European currencies or 
U.S. dollars. 


Increasingly the businessman is called upon to 
evaluate the social and political environment in 
which he must operate. Nowhere is this fact 
more evident than in the Province of Québec 
where the search for political stability must be 
incessantly pursued to secure and strengthen 
the economic base so vital to the social 
development of all residents of Québec. 


Despite repeated representations by 
numerous companies and organizations 
no change has been made in either linguistic 


or taxation legislation both of which continue 
to impose conditions more onerous on 
enterprises located here than are faced by 
competitors elsewhere in North America. We 
will, however, not give up in our efforts to bring 
these constraints to the attention of the proper 
authorities. 


The role of the effective businessman is to 
carefully weigh and assess the longer term 
factors which will provide the climate in which 
his particular enterprise will flourish. Taking 
pertinent long term factors into account — 
such as the inherent value of well-organized 
and well-run modern plants; a capable and 
effective workforce; the belief that a vast 
majority of Québecers share the fundamental 
concept that their real interests are not served 
by operating in a quasi-economic vacuum 
outside the North American mainstream — 
your management is firmly convinced that a 
political and social climate will evolve which 
will permit the continued growth and progress 
of Dominion Textile. 


A most successful year has just been 
completed and its results demonstrate the 
quality of personnel in Dominion Textile. 
Fortunately, the Corporation has an 
enthusiastic management team, ably 
supported by capable and well-trained staff 
and employees in all of its plants and offices. 


To all of our employees, whatever their 
occupation, we extend our thanks and 
appreciation for the results achieved last year 
and the hope that, in this coming fiscal year, 
despite all the problems associated with 
recession, energy crises and inflation, 

we will succeed in producing an even better 
year in 1980 than the record year just ended. 


Submitted on behalf of the Board 


Chairman of the Board 


President and Chief Executive Officer 


Montréal, Québec 
August 8, 1979 


The Year in Review 
At June 30, 1979 the Corporation had 13 200 _—_ United States, 4 in Europe and 1 in South 


employees, some 600 more than one year America. 

ago. Of this total, 10 900 were located in 

Canada, with 8 700 in Québec, 1 700 in Exports from Canada in fiscal 1979 amounted 
Ontario and 500 in other provinces. to $33.1 million. Taking into account the 
Employment in the United States totalled sales of the Corporation’s units in the United 

1 850 and the remaining 450 employees were States and elsewhere, 32% of the consolidated 
located in Europe and elsewhere. sales of Dominion Textile Inc. were made 


outside Canada. 
Of the Corporation’s 38 manufacturing plants, 
26 are located in Canada: 18 in Québec, 7in A report on each major business segment of 
Ontario and 1 in Nova Scotia. Twelve plants the Corporation appears on the following 


are situated outside Canada with 7 in the pages. 
Sales by the major product groups have been as follows in the last two years: 
1979 1978 
($ millions) ($ millions) 
Apparel Fabrics Division $216.2 $156.1 


Woven fabrics of cotton and blends for ladies’ sportswear and blouses, shirts, nightwear, 
outerwear, Career apparel and rainwear, jeans fabrics including indigo-dyed denim, 
heavyweight twills and drills and corduroy; fabrics for home sewing and furnishings. Major 
brand names are TEXMADE and FIRESIDE FABRICS. 


Consumer Products Division 113.3 91.0 
Sheets, pillow slips, bedspreads, flannelette sheets, comforters, blankets, quilts, nonwoven 

blankets, towels, table fashions, knitted sportswear, T-shirts and underwear. Major brand 

names are TEXMADE, CALDWELL, ESMOND and PENMANS. 


Sales Yarn Division 88.9 81.9 


Spun yarns made from cotton, wool, man-made and blend fibres for sale to knitters and 
weavers and many other industries. 


Industrial Fabrics Division 63.1 56.9 
Fabrics for manufacturers to process or incorporate into a broad variety of products 

including sports and camping products, filters and protective covers, tires and conveyor 

belts, sandpapers and buff wheels, footwear and work gloves, carpets and upholstery, and 

many other items of general and special use. Major brand names are TEXMADE, JARO, 

PENROAD and FIBERWORLD. 


International Operations 185.9 174.1 


Woven and nonwoven interlinings for shirt and other garment manufacturers; cotton and 
blend denim fabrics for jeans and other garments; plastic products. Major brand names are 


DHJ and SWIFT. 
$667.4 $560.0 
Sales by major product groups 
(millions of dollars) 
$273.4 100% $475.4 100% $498.9 100% $560.0 100% $667.4 100% 


$185.9 28% 


$174.1 31% 


$164.9 33% 
$163.1 34% 


International Operations 


Industrial Fabrics Division 


Sales Yarn Division 
Consumer Products Division 


Apparel Fabrics Division 


1975 1976 : 1977 ion 1979 


Apparel Fabrics Division 


The Apparel Fabrics Division produces a wide 
range of fabrics in both cotton and blends of 
cotton and man-made fibres. The Division 
sells these fabrics, under the TEXMADE and 
FIRESIDE labels, for the manufacture of 
ladies’ sportswear, blouses, men’s shirts, 
nightwear, outerwear, career apparel, 
workwear and rainwear. Sales to the jeans 
trade include indigo-dyed denim, blend and 
all-cotton corduroy, as well as heavyweight 
twills and drills. A wide selection of printed and 
plain fabrics for the home-sewing market is 
offered through wholesalers and retailers. 
Fabrics are also sold to the home furnishings 
trade to be converted into curtains, draperies, 
slipcovers and mattress covers. 


A record performance was achieved by the 
Division this past year in sales, margins 

and levels of activity throughout its eight 
manufacturing units. Sales of $216 million 
exceeded the previous year by $60 million or 
38%. Half of the increase was attributable to 
increased sales of corduroy and denim and the 
balance to the more traditional apparel product 
lines. Total shipments, when converted into 
garments, would have an approximate retail 
value of $900 million. 


While the trend in the past few years has been 
towards the production of heavier fabrics, 

unit shipments in metres have nevertheless 
increased substantially. Unit shipments were 
up by 20% over the previous twelve months 
and were 30% or 33 million metres higher than 
the quantities shipped two years earlier. Both 
of these factors, the heavier fabric which sells 
at a higher average price and the increased 
throughput in our plants, have had a 
considerable influence on the improved 
profitability of the Division. 


While the decline in the value of the Canadian 
dollar and the bilateral agreements with 
low-wage countries over garment imports also 
had a significant effect on the Division’s 
performance, a substantial portion of the gains 
achieved can be attributed to the planning 
and capital investments made over the past 
three to four years. A changed product mix 


and improved flexibility have enabled Apparel 
Fabrics to gain a greater share of market. 


All product groups performed extremely well 
against a background of rising prices and 
costs throughout the world and in particular in 
the United States and the Orient. The quality 
North American denim markets, depressed 
twelve months ago, returned to a very buoyant 
position and corduroy continued to be in 
exceptionally strong demand throughout the 
world. Lightweight blended fabrics, after a 
good year, have shown some weakness in the 
marketplace in recent weeks, particularly in 
printed fabrics. Industrial uniform fabrics, one 
of the Corporation's traditional prime products, 
continued to improve on its already excellent 
track record. Export volume was satisfactory 
and could have been significantly higher had 
we not imposed restraints upon ourselves in 
order to meet our obligations to customers in 
the domestic market. 


The Division’s six greige fabric manufacturing 
plants operated at full capacity and were on an 
overtime basis wherever possible. Most of the 
capital expenditures for denim were made in 
the greige fabric plants. After the initial 
investment of $8.5 million was completed an 
additional appropriation of $7.6 million was 
authorized to further improve the Division’s 
position in the denim market. 


The Division's two finishing plants, Magog and 
Beauharnois, ran at full capacity with only 
minor exceptions and achieved record 
processing levels. Major capital expenditures 
are continuing at Magog on the open-width 
bleach range and a new Thermosol dye range 
will be installed starting in the Spring of 1980. 


Despite the difficulties being encountered by 
the economies of the western world as a 
whole, the outlook for the Apparel Fabrics 
Division over the next twelve months remains 
optimistic. We start the new year with an 
open-order position 76% higher than this time 
last year. We face, however, a domestic 
background of substantially higher costs for 
raw materials, chemicals and dyestuffs, 
energy and labour. 


Jeans and sportswear fabrics 
include indigo-dyed denim, blend 
and all-cotton corduroy, as well as 

heavyweight twills and drills. 


Two of our extensive range of 
prints for ladies’ blouses, dresses 
and nightwear 


DIVISIONAL OFFICERS 


William A. McVey 
Vice-President and General Manager 


Colin R. Avery 
Controller 
W. Hood Gambrell 
Vice-President, Finishing Plants 
Lawrence G. McDonough 
Vice-President, Grey Manufacturing 


Donald E. Suddaby 
Director of Marketing 


PLANTS 


Greige fabric plants 


Domil, Sherbrooke, Québec 

Gordon McD. Shaw, Manager 

Polyester/combed cotton blend fabrics for 
shirtings, uniforms, rainwear, tablecloths 
and dress prints 


Drummondville, Drummondville, Québec 
Oscar J. Paquette, Manager 
Denim and industrial fabrics 


Gault, Valleyfield, Québec 

Gordon Largy, Manager 

Corduroy, cotton and polyester/cotton blend 
fabrics for sportswear, work clothing, 
pocketings, draperies and industrial fabrics 


Long Sault, Long Sault, Ontario 

Bernard Hamel, Manager 

Polyester/combed cotton blend fabrics for 
broadcloth shirtings, uniforms, rainwear and 
sportswear 


Magog, Magog, Québec 

Roger Bouchard, Manager 

Cotton and polyester/cotton blend fabrics for 
dress and nightwear prints, corduroy, home 
furnishings and industrial fabrics 


Richelieu, St. Jean, Québec 

Marc Théberge, Manager 

Cotton and polyester/cotton blend fabrics for 
sportswear, work clothing, pocketings, 
interlinings, dress prints and denim 


Converting and finishing plants 


Magog Finishing Plant, Magog, Québec 

Jacques St-Onge, Manager 

Bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing; 
cotton, blend fabrics, corduroy and denim 


Beauharnois Finishing Plant, St. Timothée, 
Québec 

A. Richard Tremaine, Manager 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing; cotton and 
blend fabrics 


Dominion Textile Company (U.K.) Limited, 
London, England 


Barry J. Robinson, Director 
Company's selling agent for United Kingdom 
and Europe 


Consumer Products Division 


In fiscal 1979 the Consumer Products Division 
again enjoyed another record sales year with 


shipments of $113 million, 24% higher than the 


previous year. 


Many factors contributed to these favourable 


results, not the least of which was the excellent 


reception by the Canadian consumer of the 
quality and styling of a very wide range of 
products, merchandised under the four 
famous brand names TEXMADE, 
CALDWELL, ESMOND and PENMANS. 


It would appear that the energy crisis 
continues to have a major effect on the 
successful demand for our flannelette sheets 
manufactured at Montmorency and our blend 
blankets manufactured at Granby. 


To take full advantage of this increased 
demand $2.4 million will be spent at the 
Montmorency plant in fiscal 1980 to improve 
both the working environment and the 
manufacturing capacity. 


At the Granby plant the installation of an 
Asselin lapper and needle-punching unit was 
completed in fiscal 1979. This is one of the 
most advanced processes in the world for the 
manufacture of fabric for blankets and, at 

the time of installation, was a first in North 
America. 


A most satisfying growth was evidenced in our 
sheet and pillow slip sales. The total dozens 
shipped were at a record high and were the 
result of our decision to merchandise these 
quality products under the brand names of 
TEXMADE, CALDWELL and ESMOND. By 
the use of these three brand names we have 
gained an increasing share of market and 


we feel confident that this growth will continue. 


As our sheet finishing capacity is overtaxed 
we plan to spend close to $2 million in fiscal 
1980 for additional equipment. 
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We are also pleased to report that for the first 


time in many years we are enjoying full activity 
at our Caldwell plant at Iroquois. Part of the 
credit for this goes back to the modernization 
program of a few years ago which gave us the 
equipment to produce the quality and service 
for a most demanding market. 


We were particularly pleased with the growth 
of both profit and sales of the Penmans group, 
resulting from the decision to dedicate 
ourselves not only to having the best quality, 
style and fit but also to expand our traditional 
product range with the addition of leisure 

and active sportswear so much in demand 

in the marketplace. 


To assist us in our merchandising efforts we 
formed the Penmans Sports Advisory Council 
consisting of Guy Lafleur, Gary Carter, Borje 
Salming, Peter Dalla Riva and Howie Meeker. 
This group will recommend sportswear styles 
and have the responsibility for wear-testing the 
garments prior to their introduction. 


Quality and styling of our vast 
range of consumer products are 
highlighted here by Sachet 
(Texmade), Flirtation (Esmond) 
and Caress Stripe towels 
(Caldwell). 


To assist us in our merchandising 
efforts, the Penmans Sports 
Advisory Council: Gary Carter, 
Guy Lafleur, Borje Salming, 
Howie Meeker and Peter Dalla Riva 


To take advantage of the expected growth in 
demand for Penmans products $1 million 

will be spent in fiscal 1980 to increase knitting 
and finishing capacities. 


During the year, James H. Griffin was 
promoted to Vice-President — Marketing, 
Consumer Products Division. Frank H. Boone, 
formerly Vice-President and General Manager, 
Esmond Division, was transferred to the 
Penmans Division in the capacity of Divisional 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


For fiscal 1980 the Division is confident that 
with continued emphasis on quality, styling 
and service the planned growth of shipments 
and profitability will be attained. 


DIVISIONAL OFFICERS 


Harry Braid 
Vice-President and General Manager 
James H. Griffin 
Vice-President, Marketing 
Louis R. Novak 
Controller 
Jacques Savoie 
Director of Manufacturing 


PLANTS 


Greige fabric plants 


Caldwell, Iroquois, Ontario 
Roland Johnson, Manager 
Terry towels, towelling and bath mats 


Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, Québec 

Raymond Nicol, Manager 

Polyester/cotton sheeting for sheets, pillow 
slips, comforters and bedspreads 


Montmorency, Montmorency, Québec 

Reynald Leduc, Manager 

Mop yarns, cotton sales yarn and twines; 
cotton flannelette blankets and blend 
flannelette sheets; tabling 


Esmond, Granby, Québec 

W. Dale Allen, Manager 

Woven and nonwoven blankets, bedspreads 
and draperies 


Penmans, Paris and Brantford, Ontario; 
St. Hyacinthe, Québec 

Frank H. Boone, Divisional Vice-President 
and General Manager 

Knit sportswear and underwear 


Converting and finishing plant 


Magog Finishing Plant, Magog, Québec 

Jacques St-Onge, Manager 

Sheets, pillow slips, tabling, bedspreads, 
blankets and flannelette sheets 


Sales Yarn Division 


The Sales Yarn Division is the major Canadian 
producer of spun yarns of cotton, wool, 
man-made fibres and blends. These spun 
yarns (as distinct from continuous filament 
yarns) are sold either dyed or in their natural 
state principally to the knitting and weaving 
trades. 


The Division's Hubbard plant performs 
commission dyeing and finishing services on 
customers’ own knit and woven piece goods 
and on spun and filament yarns. 


Continued growth of the market for spun yarns 
during the past year enabled the Sales Yarn 
Division to achieve a record pace. Sales of 
$89 million were at an all-time high. 


The trend to finer yarn counts and upgraded 
qualities continued, and these factors 
contributed to a higher average price for our 
products. 


Business conditions required us to operate all 
the yarn plants at capacity during the year and 
under such circumstances higher rates of 
production efficiency are more readily 
attained. 


In spite of maximum output, enhanced further 
by new equipment brought on stream in the 
past two years, it became necessary to 
supplement our own production with some 
purchases of sales yarn chiefly from the United 
States. To be competitive in an international 
environment the Canadian textile industry 
cannot afford to maintain idle capacity. 
Consequently, it is essential that we be sure of 
market continuity before new manufacturing 
capacity is added. We feel confident now that 
there will be continued strength in the 
Canadian market and for this reason capital 
expenditures approved for the current year will 
be significantly higher than last year’s 
spending and considerably higher than the 
spending of the past few years. 
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At the Salaberry plant in Valleyfield the 
additional spinning spindles referred to in the 
last year’s report did not come fully on stream 
until the end of the year, due to late delivery by 
the machinery supplier, and there was a 
disappointing delay of almost six months in 
badly needed production. However, the new 
equipment has now been run in, is performing 
well and will add to our output next year. We 
propose to further modernize Salaberry’s card 
room to increase efficiency, capacity and 
product quality as well as to improve 
environmental conditions. To free up space for 
the installation of twenty additional spinning 
frames we plan to transfer all of Salaberry’s 
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Dominion Textile yarn is an 
integral part of our customers’ fine 
products. 
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DIVISIONAL OFFICERS 


Robert M. Wilson 
Vice-President and General Manager 


Paul E. Boudreault 
Director of Manufacturing 


Allan R. Evans 
Vice-President, Marketing 


John S. Logan 
Controller 


PLANTS 


Combed and carded yarns; cotton, man-made 


twister spindles to the Domil plant. These and woo valuta bicacheqend.cdved 


steps will together provide a 15% increase in 
the plant’s capacity at a total cost of more than 
$5 million. The work will not be fully completed 
until the 1981 fiscal year. 


Domil, Sherbrooke, Québec 
Camille Beaulieu, Manager 


Long Sault, Long Sault, Ontario 


At the Domil Yarn plant in Sherbrooke, eee Me ITN ehe 


successful development work was completed 
on the trial units of open-end spinning installed 
last year and orders have been placed for 
additional units which will increase the plant’s 
capacity by 20% during the current year for an 
expenditure of over $2 million. 


St. Anns, Montréal, Québec 
André Giroux, Manager 


Salaberry, Valleyfield, Québec 
Jos. E. Huot, Manager 


Tremont, Montréal, Québec 
Paul E. Boudreault, 
Director of Manufacturing 


Cotton remains the dominant fibre used in 
sales yarn, but is losing position to polyester 
with the major sales growth occurring in 
polyester/cotton blends. This past year, Mount Royal Dyehouse, Montréal, Québec 
man-made fibres represented 45% of the Alphonse G. Kelada Manager : 
Division’s production by weight whereas two ; 


” ™ years ago the proportion was 30%. Hubbard Division, Montréal, Québec 
Luxurious velour fabric ; Claude Lemire, General Manager 
is processed at Hubbard, Hubbard had a very active and successful year Commission dyeing and finishing of piece 
(Top) aS aconsequence of strong demand in the goods and yarn 


marketplace for terry and velour fabrics. 
Cones of dyed yarn ready for 


i hipment to o 
packaging and shipment '0 ou" The outlook for next year seems good in the 


(Center) Sales Yarn Division and we should have 
another busy year of full production in our 
Much of our yarn production plants. 
is sold in its natural state. 
(Bottom) 


Industrial Fabrics Division 


The healthy situation that prevailed throughout 
fiscal 1979 in the manufacturing sector of the 
Canadian economy provided excellent market 
conditions for the Industrial Fabrics Division. 
Our customers, who are representative of a 
variety of Canadian manufacturing industries, 
benefited from the competitive advantage 
provided by the relatively weak Canadian 
dollar and most were able to expand their 
domestic sales, while several have developed 
interesting export programs. In consequence 
demand was high for industrial textiles and the 
Division was once again able to improve its 
operating performance. 


Sales increased to $63 million, and each of our 
plants operated at improved levels of 
productivity enabling us to better serve the 
buoyant market demand. 


We made direct export sales of nearly $10 
million. Adding indirect exports (through our 
customers’ sales) over 25% of our industrial 
fabrics were sold or incorporated into products 
sold in foreign markets. We are pleased by 
this achievement because it demonstrates 
that, given competitive economic conditions, 
the quality of our fabrics and the technology 
that is manufactured into them, make them 
commodities for which there is a good demand 
worldwide. 


The steps that were taken in the previous fiscal 
year to improve controls over inventories and 
production also contributed to better earnings 
in the Division. Plants operated more 
efficiently, inventories were reduced and the 
financial returns improved. Of particular note is 
the progress made at our Yarmouth plant 
where all of the employees contributed to the 
fine effort that resulted in higher production 
levels and lower manufacturing costs. We 
expect that good progress will continue 
through the new fiscal year which will bring the 
plant into line with the Corporation’s norms 
and standards for productivity and cost 
competitiveness. 


The nonwovens plant at Woodstock is 

being expanded by the addition of another 
production line which will be on stream in 

the fall of 1979. Nonwovens are replacing 
traditional woven and knitted goods in 

a variety of applications. It is an area of rapid 
development and the outlook for the coming 
year for this sector of the Division is very good. 


We are also expanding the capacity of our 
V-belt cord-processing equipment at 
Drummondville. The Division’s proprietary 
technology for the solvent-treating of 


An export consignment of 
industrial fabrics en route to South 
America. There is a good demand 
for our high-quality, engineered 
products from many parts of the 
world. 


Photo: Courtesy of Crossworld Freight Inc 
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DIVISIONAL OFFICERS 


Alex R. McAslan 

Vice-President and General Manager 
Raymond Bégin 

Director of Manufacturing 
Michael J. Grink 

Controller 
Robert W. Kolb 

Vice-President, Development Research 
Neil K. Sanderson 

Director of Marketing, Rubber Industry 


Joseph M. Vesely 
Director of Marketing, Nonwovens 


cord enables us to produce a specialized 
product of high quality for transmission belt PLANTS 
manufacturers in Canada and elsewhere. 
Drummondville, Drummondville, Québec 


The economic consequences of petroleum Oscar J. Paquette, Manager 
shortages and price escalations make it Textile, steel and glass tire fabrics; synthetic 
difficult to predict the outlook for the next fiscal belt ducks; treated cords for V-belts 


year. An economic slow-down in North 

America is widely predicted. Lower automobile — Fiberworld, Hawkesbury, Ontario 

sales have a direct impact on our industrial Claude Ferland, Manager 

fabrics business. Rapidly escalating prices of Polyolefin industrial fabrics and carpet backing 
synthetic yarns and fibres, together with other 

inflationary increases that are the direct result | Jaro Nonwovens, Woodstock, Ontario 

of oil prices and availability, are likely to result Robert E. Evans, Manager 


in a diminishing demand and a squeeze on Nonwoven fabrics for automotive, 
profits. Nevertheless we are entering the new coating, furniture, filtration and other 
year with considerable momentum. We have a industrial trades 
diversified range of products that are essential 
to a broad cross section of industry. Yarmouth, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
Manufacturing activity generally continues to André Trachy, Manager 
Our fabrics are at workin be strong in Canada and this, linked with a Woven industrial fabrics of cotton and 
Canada’s resource industries and healthy export demand from many quarters, man-made fibres and filament yarns 
are required in virtually every gives us reasonable assurance of another 


manufacturing and process good year for the Industrial Fabrics Division. 
industry. Conveyor belting, 


snowmobile tracks and industrial 
tires are but a few products that 
incorporate engineered fabrics 
produced in the plants of the 
Industrial Fabrics Division. 


International Operations 


DHJ INDUSTRIES INC. 


Charles A. McCrae 
President 


Norman H. Block 
Executive Vice-President, 
Finance and Administration 


Interlining Division 


The interlining operations in the United States 
remained the major problem area for the 
Corporation throughout the year. Sales 
volume was comparable with that of the 
previous year despite intense competition, but 
this factor, together with continuing difficulties 
experienced at the finishing plant in Monroe, 
Louisiana, resulted in an overall operating loss 
for the Division in fiscal 1979. 


At the beginning of the year, a much higher 
level of sales had been forecast based on 
anticipated improvement in operations at the 
finishing plant and the introduction of new 
products. It was apparent early in the year that 
those targets would not be achieved in the 
short run and stringent measures were 
introduced to significantly reduce expenses 
and inventories in order to place the operation 
on amore appropriate footing. 


William A. McVey was appointed General 
Manager of the Interlining Division in January 
1979, in addition to his continuing 
responsibility for Dominion Textile’s Apparel 
Fabrics Division, and initiated a program to 
further streamline the operations. The Division 
was realigned on a basis similar to that of 
the parent Corporation, management was 
strengthened and DHu’s position and policies 
in the domestic interlining market were 

totally reassessed. 


To date substantial improvement has been 
achieved but the attainment of profitable 
operating results remains the number one 
priority. 


DIVISIONAL OFFICERS 


William A. McVey 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Joseph G. Salloum 
Vice-President and Controller 
A. Richard Tremaine 
Vice-President, Manufacturing 
Morton H. Zisk 
Vice-President and Director of 
Merchandising 


DHU is a supplier of interlinings 
and interfacings which provide 
shape, support and stability for 
various parts of shirts, blouses, 
pants and other garments. 


PLANTS 


Collierville, Tennessee 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Hickory, North Carolina 
Monroe, Louisiana 

New York, New York 


PRODUCTS 


Interlining and interfacing fabrics and die-cut 
linings — wovens, nonwovens, fusibles 

Interlining fabrics wet finishing 

Fusible coating 

Commission dyeing and finishing 


Swift Textiles, Inc. 


Last year’s report highlighted the 
over-supplied, fragmented and distinctly 
weaker denim market in evidence then and 
predicted that the year ahead was going to be 
one of substantial adjustment for the industry. 
This proved to be an accurate forecast. During 
the first six months prices declined sharply and 
it was necessary to curtail operations to three 
days a week in the first quarter to balance 
output to the demand from cutters. Profit 
margins came under severe pressure. 


To adjust to the temporary imbalance between 

demand and supply in basic denim Swift 

expanded its product line and developed new 

business in fashion jeans. The result of this iF 


action, and a return to normalcy of the basic 
business, gave a very strong last six months 


with better prices and more satisfactory margins. 


Currently demand is good. For fiscal 1980 we 
expect volume to be significantly higher and 
profits to be improved over the past year. 
Costs will continue to rise throughout the year 
and it is unlikely that all increases will be 
recoverable in prices. Productivity 
improvements have been consistently good 
over the last three years and it is our objective 
to maintain a level unit labour cost in spite of 
higher wage rates. 


PLANT 

Columbus, Georgia 
PRODUCT 

Indigo-dyed denim 
International Division 


The operations of virtually all of the 
Corporation’s overseas subsidiaries showed 
improvement over the previous year and again 
contributed in a material way to consolidated 
results. 


While sales in all sectors of the European 
operations, except nonwovens, got off to a 
slow start, good improvement was noted in the 
last quarter of the fiscal year spearheaded by 
strong recovery in Italy. 


During the year the group added a new line of 
products in the garment interlining field and 
expects to increase sales of these products 
significantly in the coming years. 


Sales of nonwoven products for a variety of 
end uses also grew at a rapid pace during the 
period and prospects are good for equally 
strong gains in 1980. 


The European group in general had a 
successful and profitable year and the outlook 
for 1980 remains optimistic in the absence of 
any general economic recession. 


Sales of the affiliated companies, which are 
not consolidated, remained at about 


Swift Textiles, Inc. is one of the 
leading producers of indigo-dyed 
denim in the United States. 


U.S. $63 million for the year. 


Emphasis in fiscal 1980 will be on improving 
The resurgence of the demand for denim in 


yarn quality. Installation of more open-end 
spinning will be the major equipment 
improvement during the year. 


Swift will continue to emphasize high 
performance blends which make for a 
distinctly better end product. The corporation 
has pioneered in this development and is 
the major blended denim producer in the 
industry today. 


DIVISIONAL OFFICERS 


John A. Boland, Jr. 
President 
H. Alton Conner 
Vice-President, Manufacturing 
Michael J. Jetton 
Controller 
C. Robert Koon 
Executive Vice-President, Marketing 


Europe contributed appreciably to improved 
earnings of our Swift Textiles affiliate in 
Europe. 


Activities in the Far East markets showed 
improvement over last year, although the full 
impact of the recent major changes in 
operating management in Hong Kong is yet to 
be felt. 


The entry of the People’s Republic of China 
into the apparel export field has created 
interesting opportunities for our business there 
and this is currently being explored. 


The Latin American affiliates enjoyed a 
successful year and are looking forward to 
improved performance in 1980. Expansion in 
some areas is being restricted by lack of 
supplies as a consequence of which we are 


looking to widen our sourcing of greige fabric. 
All companies are expected to show material 
gains although the results from some areas 
may continue to be adversely affected by 
exchange factors. 


PRODUCTS 


Interlining fabrics and die-cut linings 


DHJ Industries Europe S.A., Paris, France 
William N. Gagnon, President and Director 
General 

Dubin-Haskell-Jacobson Distribution SpA, 
Milan, Italy 
Renato Rivetti, President 
Ercole Morino, Managing Director 

DHJ Industries Deutschland GmbH, Bielefeld, 
West Germany 
Dr. Ferdinand Langenkamp, Managing 
Director 

DHUJ Distribution (U.K.) Ltd., London, England 
Jack Stanhope, Chairman and Managing 
Director 

Dubin-Haskell-Jacobson de Argentina, 
S.A.C.I., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
O. Rafael Soler, President and Managing 
Director 

DHJ Canadian Ltd., Montréal, Québec 
David Friedlander, Vice-President 


AFFILIATES 


Austria, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, France, 
Hong Kong, Italy, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Portugal, Singapore, South Africa, Spain, 
Taiwan, Venezuela 


Plastics Division 


The Plastics Division maintained its volume 
of sales and its profit at very satisfactory 
levels throughout the year in spite of the 
tremendous upward pressure on the cost of 
its petroleum-based raw materials. The plant 
operated at close to capacity and plans are 
underway to expand productive capability and 
to broaden the product range. 


DIVISIONAL OFFICER 


Monroe Froehlich, Jr. 
General Manager 


PLANT 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 
PRODUCTS 


Collar stays, supports, injection moldings 


HOWARD COTTON COMPANY 


Herman F. Riddle 

President 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Corporation’s cotton buying agent 


Howard Cotton Company, based in Memphis, 
Tennessee, is the Corporation’s cotton buying 
agent. The main source of supply of this 
important raw material is the United States. 
Cotton continues to be the principal fibre used 
in making our products, and accounts for 
about 60% of all fibre processed by the 
Canadian operations. 


During the year, world consumption of cotton 
exceeded output as a result of smaller crops in 
the United States and the People’s Republic of 
China. This situation caused sharp increases 
in the New York Cotton Futures Market, where 
prices ranged from a low of about U.S. 56¢ per 
pound to a high of nearly U.S. 70¢. The decline 
of the Canadian dollar relative to the U.S. 
dollar further aggravated the cost of imported 
cotton. 


The world supply of cotton for the 1979-80 
season is expected to be adequate. However, 
increased energy and fertilizer costs to the 
grower, along with worldwide inflation, are 
likely to exert a steady upward pressure on 
prices. 
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The Plastics Division is a producer 
of quality injection-molded plastic 
parts for many industrial 
purposes, clips for the packaging 
of soft goods and die-cut apparel 
stays and plastic packaging 
components for the shirt and 
blouse industries. 
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Corporate Services 


Management of the human resources of the 
Corporation, legal matters, public relations and 
relationships with government agencies at 
both federal and provincial levels comprise the 
primary responsibilities of the Corporate 
Services Division. 


The following departments are charged with 
Carrying out the above responsibilities: the 
Corporate Secretary and General Counsel, 
Industrial Relations, Personnel, Industrial 
Engineering, Tariff Administration, Linguistic 
Services, Economic Research and Public 
Relations. Two Vice-Presidents assist the 
Senior Vice-President, Corporate Services 


The Industrial Engineering Department 
ensures that equitable wage standards are 
maintained for hourly-paid employees 

of the Corporation and that productivity 
improvements achieved in our manufacturing 
processes are adequately monitored. A close 
liaison with manufacturing and Industrial 
Relations’ personnel will be reinforced as we 
enter the discussions with union 
representatives as to the best means of 
achieving maximum machinery utilization 

in our plants. 


Linguistic Services is charged with the 
implementation of the Charter of the French 


From left to right: André 

Bélanger, Vice-President; 

Frank P. Brady, Q.C., Senior 
Vice-President, Corporate | rh. | = 

Services; Clifton M. Beck, ray 

Secretary and General Counsel; ee — oy 
and Hubert Chatelois, — 4 A 
Vice-President Oe 


with the administration of the key departments 
within the Division. 


The fiscal year just ended has been a 
particularly active one in all areas of the 
Division. 


Three-year labour agreements covering the 
majority of our employees in Canada were 
negotiated. An innovative feature of these 
agreements is the establishment of a 
Productivity Council, made up of both 
management and labour representatives, 
whose purpose is to study and recommend 
ways and means of achieving maximum 
utilization of production machinery. 


A comprehensive review of staff benefit 
programs was undertaken by the Personnel 
Department during the past year to assure that 
the Corporation’s total compensation package 
remains competitive within the Canadian 
manufacturing environment. The department 
also worked closely with the Finance Division 
in the implementation of the Employee Share 
Purchase Plan approved as a part of the 
Corporation’s General By-Laws at the last 
annual meeting of shareholders. 


Language in our Québec operations. A 
provisional francization certificate has been 
obtained. A francization program covering 
manufacturing operations in Québec and a 
special agreement covering our head office, 
are presently under discussion. Provided the 
government agency involved takes a realistic 
view of the scope and depth of operations 

of an international head office such as ours, 
we feel confident that the required final 
certification will be successfully obtained. 


During the past fiscal year, all necessary 
formalities concerning continuance of the 
Corporation under the Canada Business 
Corporations Act, the change of the corporate 
name and the preparation of new General 
By-Laws were duly completed by the 
Secretary and General Counsel’s Department. 


Domtex Around the World — 


Manufacturing facilities 
Sales and distribution offices 
Subsidiaries 

Affiliated companies 


Financial Services 


The Finance Division is responsible for policy 
and information processing in the financial 
activities of the Corporation. Within this sphere 
of responsibility it also has the task of setting 
financial targets for, and measuring the 
performance of, the Corporation and its 
component units. 


The Division is administered by the Senior 
Vice-President, Finance assisted by the 
Comptroller, the Treasurer and the Director, 
Systems and Computer Services who direct 
the activities of the following units: Corporate 
and General Accounting; Planning and 
Analysis; Taxation; Internal Audit; Money 
Market and Banking; Corporate Finance; 


es 


International Treasury; Credit and Accounts 
Receivable; Payroll; Computer Operations; 
Computer Development and Systems; Policies 
and Procedures. 


The Division had a very active year and 
accomplished all of the major objectives it had 
established for itself. 


In the Comptroller's area, the department is 
actively engaged in more clearly identifying the 
long-range objectives of the organization and 
co-ordinating the plans of the operating units 
to achieve these objectives. Elsewhere, the 
change to a divisional organization structure 
for the operating units has required extensive 
changes in the systems of management 
reporting and financial planning and the 
effectiveness of these systems was improved 
very significantly during the year. Work is also 
continuing on a major study aimed at 
simplifying the international corporate 
Organization structure. 


The principal accomplishments of the 
Treasurer's area during the year included a 
substantial enhancement of the Corporation’s 
foreign exchange control system, a $30 million 
Preferred share financing and the 


development and implementation of the 
Employee Share Purchase Plan. Elements of 
this department also participate actively in the 
ongoing study of the international organization 
structure. In the area of credit, the 
Corporation’s bad debt expense was 
maintained at a satisfactorily low level and 
there were further advances in the integration 
of the credit and collection activities of the 
former Canadian subsidiaries. 


Early in fiscal 1979, the Systems and 
Computer Services department completed two 
major assignments. An expanded central 
computer facility was established at the Head 
Office in Montréal following the dissolution of a 


From left to right: Stephen J. Weir, 
Comptroller; llay C. Ferrier, Senior 
Vice-President, Finance; Gordon 
W. Miller, Director, Systems and 
Computer Services; and Richard 
G. Munro, Treasurer 


computer consortium in which the Corporation 
had participated. This facility provides service 
to the Canadian operations on a twenty-four 
hour basis. Secondly, the department 
completed a three-year project to convert all 
input documents, computer programs, files, 
output reports and supporting documentation 
for approximately 100 systems to the Metric 
System. Both of these major assignments 
were carried out with a minimum of disruption 
to operating routines. Development of new 
computer applications is a continuing activity 
that has been divisionalized this year to 
improve the service provided to the operating 
units. Computer projects are now approved 
within each Division’s planning process and 
are reviewed centrally to ensure technical 
quality and consistency with corporate 
information processing requirements. 
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From left to right: Robert M. 
Sage, Director of Purchasing; 
Pierre E. de Broux, Director of 
Engineering; E. John Macfarlane, 
Vice-President; Larry L. Langille, 
Director of Distribution Services; 
Jacques B. Turcotte, Director 

of Quality Control; and Arthur P. 
Earle, Senior Vice-President, 
Operation Services 


Operation Services 


The Operation Services Division was formed 
in the Spring of 1978. It has the responsibility 
for providing within the Corporation a broad 
range of technical and physical services 
through the following units: Quality Control, 
Purchasing, Engineering, Fibre Procurement, 
Distribution (Company truck fleet and central 
warehouse), Real Estate, Communications, 
Insurance, and Environment and Energy. 


All groups in the Division experienced an 
extremely active year and comments on some 
of their activities follow. 


Activity in the Engineering group was at a 
five-year high. The group was involved in the 
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design and implementation of such projects 
as: denim facilities at Magog, Drummondville 
and Richelieu; yarn capacity additions at 
Salaberry; new employee facilities at 
Drummondville and Long Sault Yarns; and the 
modernization of the Montmorency plant. 


In the area of physical distribution 
management, the Division operates a fleet of 
forty-eight units transporting goods interplant 
and from plant to customer. It also operates 
on behalf of the Sales Yarn Division a 
computerized distribution centre at the 
converted Mount Royal plant in Montréal. Both 
these operations are functioning smoothly 
providing excellent customer service at 
reduced costs. 


In recent years the unit cost of all forms 

of energy has soared and the process 
continues unabated. The Corporation launched 
a drive to eliminate the wasteful use of energy 
during the 1977 fiscal year. The results of this 
drive, coupled with an increase in plant 

activity across the Corporation and a shift 

to low energy production processes such as 
nonwovens and denim, have reduced the 


units of energy consumed per kilogram of 
product by 23%. This represents a saving of 
$3.6 million per annum. We expect further, 
less dramatic, gains in the years to come. 


The Corporation continued its long-standing 
policy of spending substantial funds to improve 
the environment in the workplace. Major areas 
of investment in the past year included dust 
control systems, employee facilities and air 
conditioning equipment. 


The Quality Control group carries out a 
continuous audit inspection of a percentage of 
all of the Corporation’s products to ensure 

that high quality standards are being met. 


A customer technical service enables us to 
identify and correct quality problems early 
before they become serious. Recently, a 
program was launched to further enhance 
quality control activities in the Consumer 
Products Division. 


In this period of soaring replacement costs and 
rapidly escalating insurance premiums, the 
whole question of loss prevention and 
protection of our facilities from loss due to fire 
or other causes has become increasingly 
important. During the past year, activities in 
this field were increased in order to retain and 
improve the excellent loss prevention record 
that our plants have established in the past five 
years. 


In the Real Estate area, the Corporation was 
able to dispose of the Elpée plant in 
Shawinigan Sud, Québec, an unused property 
we have had on our hands for a few years. 
Because of the very high level of activity in the 
operating divisions, we were able to start 
re-using the LaSalle warehouse in Montréal 
during the year. 


Financial Review 


Sales 


Consolidated sales reached the record level of 
$667 million in the year ended June 30, 1979. 
The increase over the previous year was 
19.2% and in the past five years the 
Corporation’s sales have nearly doubled. 


Sales in each quarter were stronger than in the 
same quarter a year earlier. The quarterly 
breakdown was as follows: 


1979 1978 

($ millions) 
First quarter $122.4 $116.2 
Second quarter 165.4 145.0 
Third quarter 190.7 14557 
Fourth quarter 188.9 153al 
$667.4 $560.0 


Net income 


Consolidated net income was also at a record 
level, reaching $25.4 million or $3.02 per 
Common share. In the prior year, net income 
was $18.2 million and earnings per share 
$2.3) 


There were $12 491 000 of the 5%4% 
Convertible debentures outstanding at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. On a fully-diluted 
basis, which assumes full conversion of these 
debentures at the beginning of the year, 
earnings per share would have been $2.80 
compared to $2.04 in 1978. 


Consolidated earnings per Common share by 
quarter for 1979 and the two previous years 
were as follows: 


1979 ee 7 Om 7r 


First quarter $0.31 $0.28 $0.23 
Second quarter 0.67 053 0.34 
Third quarter 0.92 0.69 0.49 
Fourth quarter Ucus — (Okfsal Ou sts 


$3.02 $2.31 $1.71* 


“After extraordinary loss of $0.16 per share. 


The return on Common shareholders’ equity 
showed an improvement from 13.8% to 
16.7%. This return compares favourably with 
the return in Canadian manufacturing 
industries in general and with the returns 
earned by other major textile companies in 
North America. Net income as a percentage of 
sales also improved to 3.8% from 3.3% in 

the previous year. 


The inventory tax credit reduced the income 
tax provision on Canadian operations by about 
$1.5 million, approximately the same amount 


as the previous year. The consolidated 
effective tax rate was 43% compared to about 
40% in 1978. 


The Corporation has substantial working 
capital denominated in foreign currencies, 
particularly United States dollars. When the 
value of these currencies fluctuates against 
the Canadian dollar, foreign exchange gains 
or losses may arise. A gain of $790 000 was 
recorded in the year under review compared to 
a gain in the prior year of $388 000. 


As in the previous year, the 20% interest in 
Swift Textiles held outside Dominion Textile 
Inc. accounted for most of the $1 075 000 of 
earnings attributable to minority interests. 


Working capital 


Working capital totalled $170.8 million at year 
end compared to $134.5 million a year earlier. 
The ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
improved to 2.3:1. 


The Corporation's largest balance sheet item 
is inventories which stood at $178.5 million 

at year end. There was a general improvement 
in inventory turnover and the year-to-year 
increase in inventories of 13.8% was 
substantially below the 19.2% increase in 
sales recorded during the year. 


Accounts receivable showed a year-to-year 
increase of 26.0%. However, the number of 
days’ sales in the accounts receivable 
remained at the same level as a year earlier. 


At year end the level of short term borrowings 
was $5.7 million lower than the previous 
year. In addition, the current portion of long 
term debt stood at $9.7 million, a decline 

of $3.4 million from June 30, 1978. 


Fixed assets 


In the fiscal year just ended capital 
expenditures totalled $22.2 million of which 
close to 80% was spent in Canada. The denim 
facility at Drummondville and expansion of 
yarn capacity at the Salaberry plant in 
Valleyfield, Québec, were the major projects 
of the past year. 


Because of the tremendous pressure on 
production facilities, plans call for significantly 
higher capital expenditures in the coming year. 
Close to $30 million will be spent to modernize 
and expand capacity and over 80% of this 
expenditure will be made in Canada. 


As outlined in the Divisional reviews, further 
expansion of denim production will call for 
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Net income and funds generated 
per Common share 


\ Funds 
generated 


Net income 


1975 371976 - 1977 1978) 51979 


Geographical distribution of sales 


(millions of dollars) 


ISAS) 


2% $15.1 


Capital structure 


(millions of dollars) 


Long term debt 


Minority 
shareholders’ 
interest and 
deferred taxes 


Shareholders’ 
equity 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 


Book value per Common share 


$19.19 


$17.37 


$15.85 


$14.13 [214.75 


1975 1976 2 19777 71978. 1979 


1978 


Canada 


United States 


Europe 


Other 


about $8 million. Modernization and expansion 
of our finishing facilities at Magog and 
Beauharnois will require about $3.5 million in 
fiscal 1980. We will spend over $3 million to 
expand and modernize our yarn capacity and 
a further $2 million to modernize our plant at 
Montmorency. 


Long term debt 


Total long term debt was $92.9 million at June 
30, 1979 having been reduced by $15.1 million 
during the year; $6.3 million through the 
exchange of Convertible debentures for 
Common shares and $8.8 million through the 
net repayment of long term debt. 


The Corporation purchased $547 000 of its 
Series A and $797 000 of its Series B 
debentures during the year and at June 30, 
1979 held $1 828 000 Series A and 

$1 237 000 Series B debentures in 
anticipation of future sinking fund 
requirements. 


During the year $6 282 000 of the 5%4% 
Convertible debentures were exchanged for 
Common shares, reducing the outstanding 
amount of these debentures to $6 209 000 at 
June 30, 1979. The Convertible debentures 
may be exchanged on the basis of 90 
Common shares for each $1 000 debenture 
until October 1982. 


Shareholders’ equity 


As noted in last year’s Annual Report, at a 
special general meeting following the annual 
meeting in October 1977, the shareholders 
approved a by-law providing for an increase in 
the authorized capital of the Corporation by the 
creation of 3 000 000 Second Preferred 
shares. In the year under review, two separate 
issues of Second Preferred shares were 
placed privately for an aggregate value of $30 
million. The two issues, each for $15 million, 
were designated as Series A and Series B and 
both issues were sold to Canadian financial 
institutions. 


During the fiscal year, under provisions of the 
Canadian and Québec Income Tax Acts, the 
Corporation capitalized $32 381 208 out of 
retained earnings, transferring this amount to 
the capital stock account and elected that the 
resulting deemed dividend be considered to be 
paid out of “1971 capital surplus on hand.” 
This adjustment did not alter the total amount 
of Common shareholders’ equity. 


With reference to the Corporation's Common 
shares there were 8 580 226 shares 
outstanding at year end and an average of 

8 383 494 outstanding during the fiscal year. 
New shares issued during the year included 
565 380 issued in exchange for Convertible 
debentures and 1 714 shares issued under the 
Employee Share Purchase Plan which came 
into operation late in the fiscal year. Shares 
purchased by Québec-resident employees 
under this plan qualify for the Québec Stock 
Savings Plan. 


At June 30, 1979 the book value per Common 
share was $19.19 compared with $17.37 per 
share a year earlier. 


During the two-year period ending June 30, 
1979, the market value, dividends declared 
and the trading volume of the Corporation’s 
shares on the Montréal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges were as follows: 


Year ended June 30, 1979 


Shares Dividends 
High Low Close traded declared 
July-September $12% $10% $12% 885 300 $0.17 
October-December aks) 10% 11% 441 600 On 
January-March 15% 11% 11% 707 400 0.17 
April-June 14% 13% 14 592 200 0.22 
2 626 500 $0.73 

Year ended June 30, 1978 
July-September $9% $ 7% $ 8% 290 400 $0.15 
October-December 9% 8 85% 235 700 0.15 
January-March 9% BY. 9% 312 600 0.17 
April-June 12% 9% 11% 1043 700 0.17 
1 882 400 $0.64 


The dividend rate per Common share was 
increased for the second consecutive year 
effective with the dividend declared on May 16, 
1979. The rate is currently $0.22 per quarter 
compared to the prior rate of $0.17 per quarter. 
The Corporation has paid a dividend on its 
Common shares for 72 consecutive years. 
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VOMMIMON LeExtie INC. 
and Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Statement 


of Income 
for the year ended June 30 


Sales 
Operating costs 


Income from operations 
Interest expense 


Income from operations after interest — Note 1 
Share in net income of associated companies 
Other income — Note 2 


Income before income taxes 
Income taxes 


Gain on translation of foreign currencies 
Minority interest 


Net income for the year 
Per Common share, after preferred dividends 


Per Common share, fully diluted 


Dominion Textile Inc. 
and Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Statement of 


Financial Position 
as at June 30 


Current assets 
Cash and term deposits 
Accounts receivable 


Inventories — Note 3 


Prepaid expenses 


Deduct: 

Current liabilities 
Short term borrowings — Note 4 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Dividends payable 
Income and other taxes 
Long term debt due within one year 


Working capital 

Investments and advances — Note 5 
Land, buildings and equipment — Note 6 
Other assets 


Funds invested 


Financed by: 
Long term debt — Note 7 
Deferred income taxes 


Minority shareholders’ interest in 
subsidiary companies 


Shareholders’ equity 
Capital stock — Note 9 
Retained earnings 


On behalf of the Board: 


Director Director 


Dominion Textile Inc. 
and Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Statement of 


Changes in Financial Position 
for the year ended June 30 


Source of funds 

Net income for the year 

Depreciation 

Deferred income taxes 

Share in net income of associated companies 
in excess of dividends received 

Funds generated from operations 

Increase in long term debt 

Issue of Second Preferred shares 

Issue of Common shares 


Minority interests’ share in net income 
of subsidiaries, net of dividends paid 


Proceeds on sale of fixed assets 


Amortization of adjustment to carrying values 
of a subsidiary 


Use of funds 
Debentures converted to Common shares 
Repayment of long term debt 
Additions to fixed assets 
Dividends 


Other items — net 


Increase in working capital 


Dominion Textile Inc. 
and Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Statement of 


Retained Earnings 
for the year ended June 30 


Retained earnings at beginning of year 
Capitalization of retained earnings — Note 9(e) 


Net income for the year 


Deduct: 
Dividends — 
Cumulative First Preferred 


Second Preferred — Series A 


Common 
$0.73 per share in 1979, $0.64 in 1978 


Retained earnings at end of year 


Auditors’ Report 


The Shareholders, 
Dominion Textile Inc. 


We have examined the consolidated 
statement of financial position of Dominion 
Textile Inc. as at June 30, 1979 and the 
consolidated statements of income, 
retained earnings and changes in financial 
position for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and 
accordingly included such tests and other 
procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 


In our opinion, these consolidated financial 
statements present fairly the financial 
position of the Corporation as at June 30, 
1979 and the results of its operations and 
the changes in financial position for the year 
then ended in accordance with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a 
basis consistent with that of the preceding 
year. 
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Chartered Accountants 
Montréal, Québec 
August 6, 1979 
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Dominion Textile Inc. 
and Subsidiary Companies 


Accounting Policies 
June 30, 1979 
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The Corporation follows generally accepted accounting principles, the most significant of which are as 
follows: 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of Dominion Textile Inc. and all its subsidiary 
companies, with provision for the interest of minority shareholders. All material inter-company items 

are eliminated. 


The acquisitions of all subsidiary companies are accounted for on a purchase basis. For subsidiary 
companies acquired prior to fiscal year 1975 the net excess of the cost of the Corporation's investment over 
the aggregate net assets acquired has been written-off against retained earnings. 


Subsequent to June 30, 1974 the Corporation acquired the shares of DHJ Industries Inc. and its assets 
and liabilities as at the date of acquisition (adjusted to appropriate carrying values as at that date) have 
been consolidated with those of the Corporation. 


As at May 31, 1979 DH Industries Inc. has a balance of unrealized future tax benefit, arising from loss 
carry-forwards incurred prior to acquisition, which is available to reduce future income taxes otherwise 
payable. Itis the intention of the Corporation to apply this credit when realized or 5% of the original amount 
of the upward revaluation of fixed assets, whichever is greater, to amortize the adjustment to carrying 
values of DHJ Industries Inc. as at the date of acquisition. For the year ended May 31, 1979 an amount of 
$410 000 has been so applied and the balance of the adjustment to carrying values as at May 31, 1979 
was $2 701 000. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Current assets and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted at the exchange rates prevailing at the 
statement of financial position dates. Fixed assets and long term liabilities are converted at rates prevailing 
at the dates of acquisition. Income and expenses in foreign currencies are converted at the actual 
exchange rates prevailing at the dates of transactions or at average exchange rates for the year. 


INVENTORY VALUATION 

Materials and supplies in inventories are valued at the lower of average cost and net realizable value. The 
cost of work in process and finished goods inventories includes raw materials, direct labour and certain 
manufacturing overhead expenses. Adequate provision is made for slow-moving and obsolete inventories. 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
Marketable securities are valued at average cost and when they are sold, the resulting gain or loss is 
included in Other income. 


INVESTMENT IN ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

The investment in associated companies is carried at the Corporation’s equity therein and the 
Corporation’s share of the net income or loss of such companies is recorded in the period in which 
it is incurred. 


FIXED ASSETS AND DEPRECIATION 
Fixed assets are stated at historical cost. Depreciation is provided on a straight-line basis at varying rates 
which amortize the cost of the assets over their economic life. 


When fixed assets are sold or scrapped, the cost of the asset and the related accumulated depreciation 
are removed from the accounts and the resulting gain or loss on disposal is included in Other income. 


INCOME TAXES 

The Corporation provides for income taxes based on income reported in the financial statements. The 
amount of income taxes actually payable for the year may differ from the total income tax provisions as a 
result of timing differences between the recognition of expense for accounting and for income tax purposes. 
The tax effect of these differences is reflected in the accounts as deferred income taxes. 


PENSION PLANS 

The Corporation and its subsidiaries have a number of pension plans, both of a contributory and 
non-contributory nature. All pension plans are trusteed and are being funded. The current service cost 
portion of these plans is absorbed in the period in which the service that gives rise to the entitlement is 
rendered. The unfunded past service pension liability is estimated to be $6 138 000 as at June 30, 1979 
($6 962 000 at June 30, 1978) and is being amortized over a period not longer than required by actuarial 
estimates and government regulations. 

Pension payments made to retired employees who are not covered by these plans are charged to 
operations when paid. 

NET INCOME PER COMMON SHARE 

Net income per Common share is calculated using the daily weighted average number of Common shares 
outstanding during the fiscal year, after deducting dividends on Preferred shares. The average number of 
Common shares outstanding for 1979 and 1978 was 8 383 494 and 7 855 156 respectively. 

Net income per Common share on a fully diluted basis is calculated assuming that all of the Corporation's 
534% Convertible debentures had been converted at the beginning of the fiscal year and the net income 
had been adjusted by the appropriate after-tax interest expense. 


Dominion Textile Inc. 
and Subsidiary Companies 


Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
June 30, 1979 


Income from operations after interest includes 
provision for the following: 


1979 1978 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Depreciation $ 12 623 $ 13 869 
Remuneration of directors and senior officers 2 180 2 WAl7/ 
Interest on long term debt 9 328 7 827 
Interest on other debt 9 227 6011 
1979 1978 

(in thousands of dollars) 

Income from marketable securities and other investments $ 246 $ 294 
Profit on sale of fixed assets and marketable securities 479 207 
Royalties, commissions and other income 219 712 
$ 944 Ss 1218 

1979 1978 


The major inventory classifications are as follows: 
Raw materials 


Work in process, including grey fabric in 
bales for further processing 


Finished goods 
Supplies 


(in thousands of dollars) 


$ 47 649 $ 42 366 
56 982 47 806 
62 907 57 432 
10 916 Sa85 

$178 454 $156 789 


Bank borrowings of $12 517 000 by subsidiary companies are secured by assignment of accounts 


receivable and inventories. 


Marketable securities — at average cost 
(market value 1979 — $4 861 901 
1978 — $3 808 000) 


Investment in associated companies valued at equity 
Other investments and advances — at cost 


1979 1978 

(in thousands of dollars) 

$ 3380 $ 3347 
7 768 6 776 
785 868 

$ 11 933 $ 10991 
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Note 1 — Income from | 
operations after interest | 


Note 2 — Other income | 


| 
| 
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Note 3 — Inventories 


Note 4 — Short term 
borrowings 


Note 5 — Investments 
and advances 
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nd equipment — at cost (in thousands of dollars) 
Land and buildings $102 669 $100 275 
Machinery and equipment 241 908 226 588 
344 577 326 863 
Less: Accumulated depreciation 220 340 210 875 
$124 237 $115 988 
Te ES BA SS EE ES ST ES TE 
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Jote 7 — Long term debt 1979 1978 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Parent Corporation 


Secured 
Sinking fund debentures — Note 7(a) 
Series A maturing March 31, 1988 at 5°%% interest $ 20572 hea eo) 
Series B maturing April 15, 1990 at 694% interest 8 263 9 060 
Series D maturing July 15, 1989 at 1012% interest 12 000 12 000 
Term notes — secured by Series C Collateral debenture — Note 7(a) 
Due 1980 to 1983 at 7% interest (payable in U.S. dollars) 4 186 4152 
Due 1980 to 1981 at a Canadian bank’s prime rate plus %4% 1 061 2 232 
Other mortgages and loans 1 793 2 387 
Unsecured 
Convertible debentures — Note 7(b) 
Due October 12, 1992 at 594% interest 6 209 12 491 
Term notes 
Due 1980 to 1982 — Note 7(c), (payable in U.S. dollars) 7 863 8 846 
Due 1980 to 1984 at 912% interest 1 650 1-925 
Subsidiaries (payable in U.S. dollars) 
Secured 
Term notes — Note 7(d) 
Due 1980 to 1984 at 11% interest 10 331 13 381 
Due 1980 to 1984 at a U.S. bank’s prime rate 
plus 2% interest 5 749 7 247 
Term note 
Due 1980 to 1983 at a U.S. bank’s prime rate 
plus an average of 1.7% interest 3 224 3 139 


Bank revolving loan — Note 7(d) 
Due July 1981 at a U.S. bank's prime rate 


plus 112% interest 5 683 5 018 
Industrial revenue bonds 
Due 1985 to 1993 at an average of 6.7% interest 1 080 1 080 
Mortgage 
Due 1980 to 1993 at 912% interest 2 222 2 287 
Unsecured 
Term note 
Due 1980 to 1981 at 5% interest 243 351 
Capitalized lease obligations 
Due 1980 to 1985 at an average of 9% interest 7 508 9514 
Trade creditors 
Due 1979, interest free _ 1 472 
Other liabilities 3 004 31003 
Total long term debt — Note 7(e) 102 641 421 204 
Deduct: Amounts due within one year Ji 13145 
$ 92 920 $108 059 
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(a) Sinking fund and Collateral debentures are secured by a floating charge on all the assets (except real Note 7 — Long term debt 
and immovable properties) of the Parent Corporation. The Corporation has purchased $1 828 000 (continued) 
Series A and $1 237 000 Series B in anticipation of sinking fund requirements. 


(b) Debentures are convertible at the holders’ option before October 12, 1982 into 90 no par value 
Common shares for each $1 000 of principal. 


(c) The interest rate fluctuates with changes in the New York prime rate or the London inter-bank rate at 
the Corporation’s option. The average interest rate in effect at June 30, 1979 was 11.8%. 


(d) The provisions of the agreements for these obligations require, among other things, that certain 
subsidiaries (i) maintain working capital and net worth above specified minimum levels, (ii) maintain 
the ratio of debt to net worth within prescribed limits, (iii) limit operating losses as defined and (iv) limit 
the payment of dividends to the Parent Corporation. 


These loans are secured by a charge on the shares of certain subsidiaries. 
The loans can be prepaid at any time at the Corporation’s option without penalty. 
The Revolving loan agreement is automatically extendible to July, 1983 under certain circumstances. 


(e) After allowing for pre-payments, the aggregate annual payments required on long term debt for years 
ending June 30 are: 


1980 $ 9721000 
1981 9 520 000 
1982 19 086 000 
1983 7 628 000 
1984 13 182 000 
IS —= 14 43 504 000 


$ 102 641 000 


As at June 30, 1979 the future annual minimum payments for building and equipment leases that have Note 8 — Leases 
initial non-cancellable terms in excess of one year are as follows: 
1980 $ 3637 000 
1981 2 408 000 
1982 2 012 000 
1983 1 790 000 
1984 1 754 000 
1985 — 2003 13 194 000 
$ 24795 000 
1979 1978 Note 9 — Capital stoct 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Cumulative First Preferred — Note 9(a) 
Authorized — 4 306 shares no par value 
Outstanding — 3 360 shares (1978 — 3 412 shares) $ 336 $ 341 


Second Preferred — Note 9(b) 
Authorized — 3 000 000 shares aggregate value not 
to exceed $30 000 000 
Issued — 1 200 000 shares in June 1979 for stated 
value of $25.00 each 
Series A — 600 000 shares 15 000 — 
Series B — 600 000 shares 15 000 — 


Common — Notes 9(a), (c), (d) and (e) 
Authorized — unlimited shares no par value 


Issued — 8 580 226 shares (1978 — 8 013 132 shares) 61 472 22 788 
$91 808 $23 129 


I i 


(a) Effective January 1, 1979, the Corporation was continued under the Canada Business Corporations 
Act and the Articles of Continuance provided for the following changes to the capital structure of the 
Corporation: the 4 306 7% Cumulative First Preferred shares $100 par value became no par value 
Cumulative First Preferred shares with a fixed yearly dividend of $7.00 per share; the 3 000 000 stated 
value Second Preferred shares became no par value and the 22 500 000 Class A and 22 500 000 
Class B Convertible shares became Common shares without limit to the number of shares which 
can be issued. 


(b) Second Preferred shares — Series A are entitled to a cumulative dividend of $2.00 per share per 
annum. 
Second Preferred shares — Series B are entitled to a cumulative floating rate dividend equal to 
one-half of a Canadian bank’s prime rate plus 1.55% calculated and adjusted quarterly. 
The Second Preferred shares are redeemable, in whole or in part, at the option of the Corporation after 
April 30, 1984 for Series A and after June 30, 1984 for Series B, at prices declining from $26.00 each 
to $25.00 each on and after April 30, 1990. 
The Corporation has agreed to offer to purchase 120 000 Series A Second Preferred shares per 
annum commencing January 1, 1993 and 120 000 Series B Second Preferred shares per annum 
commencing July 1, 1997. 


(c) During the year 565 380 Common shares were issued on conversion of $6 282 000 of 5%% 
Convertible debentures, increasing the capital stock by an equal amount. There remain 558 810 
Common shares reserved for the possible conversion of these debentures at any time before 
October 12, 1982. 


(d) Under the employee share purchase plan, 1 714 shares were issued for an aggregate consideration 
of $21 453. 


(e) On September 20, 1978, under provisions of the Canadian and Québec Income Tax Acts, the 
Corporation capitalized $32 381 208 out of retained earnings, transferring this amount to the capital 
stock account and electing that the resulting deemed dividend be considered to be paid out of 
“1971 capital surplus on hand”. The aggregate shareholders’ equity remained unchanged. 


(f) The Deeds of trust and mortgage relating to the Series A, Series B, Series C and Series D Debentures 
contain certain restrictions, customarily found in deeds of this type, pertaining to the amount of long 
term debt which may be issued, the declaration or payments of dividends and the reduction of capital. 
At June 30, 1979 the amount of shareholders’ equity not restricted under the terms of the Trust deeds 
was $85 576 014. 
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Note 10 — Contingencies Notes receivable discounted by foreign subsidiaries amount to approximately $5 593 000. 


Note 11 — Canadian Effective January 1, 1979 the Corporation and its Canadian subsidiaries were no longer subject to 
Anti-Inflation Legislation anti-inflation legislation. The companies have adhered to this legislation and based on compliance tests, 
it is the management's opinion that no material liability exists under the provisions of the Act. 
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Directors 
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J. Claude Hébert 
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Jean Béliveau 


Jean Béliveau, Montréal 
Vice-President, Corporate Affairs 
Club de Hockey Canadien, Inc. 
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Dominion Textile Inc. 
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Ten-year Review 


Results for the year 

(in millions of dollars) 

Sales 

Income before income taxes 
Income taxes 


Gain (loss) on translation 
of foreign currencies 


Minority interest 
Extraordinary item 


Net income for the year 


Interest — Long term debt 
— Other 


Funds generated from operations 
Additions to fixed assets 
Depreciation 

Year-end position 

(in millions of dollars) 

Working capital 


Land, buildings and equipment 
— at cost 


Total assets 

Long term debt 

Shareholders’ equity 
Statistics per Common share 
(in dollars) 

Net income — Basic 


— Fully diluted 
Funds generated 
Dividends 
Book value 


Other statistics 
Working capital ratio 


Net income as a percentage 
of sales 


Net income as a percentage of 


average Common shareholders’ equity 


Number of shareholders 


Average number of Common shares 


outstanding (in thousands) 
Number of employees at year end 


41.8 
22.2 
12.6 


170.8 


344.6 
442.9 

92.9 
195.0 


3.02 
2.80 
4.98 
73 
19.19 


2.3 


3.8 


16.7 
5 323 


8 383 
13 200 


1978 


1977 


$560.0 $498.9 


31.9 
12.5 


37.6 
19.2 
13.9 


134.5 


326.9 
386.6 
108.1 
1395 


2.31 
2.04 
4.78 
.64 
1V.o7 


ae 


3.3 


13.8 
9 729 


7 855 
12 600 


20.5 
10.4 


4 
(1.7) 
(1.2) 
13.3 


G2 
7.8 


28.4 
2a 
13.9 


116.8 


313.4 
362.3 
110.1 
124.2 


et 
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3.64 
.60 
15.85 


2.0 
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12 
9 735 


811 
12 000 


25.1 
18.7 
14.2 


106.1 


304.7 
349.5 
104.4 
115.5 


1.23 
1:10 
3.22 
.60 
14.75 
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2.0 


3.9 
6 002 


7 809 
13 100 


1975 


$273.4 
12.3 
5.2 


21.9 
2 
12.1 


105.6 


294.5 
352.0 
109.7 
110.5 


| 
83 
2.81 
.60 
14.13 


1.9 


2.6 


6.5 
6 264 


7 798 
10 100 


1974 


$336.2 
33.1 
14.3 


34.8 
17.8 
12.3 


84.1 


246.3 
244.7 

54.8 
108.3 


2.40 
2.10 
4.46 
.50 
13.82 
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5.6 


18.7 
6 218 


7 788 
12 400 


1973 


$257.3 
15.8 
7.0 


24.6 
24.7 
11.0 


67.6 


230.3 
223.7 
53.7 
93.6 


ied2 
1.03 
3.19 
Of 
11-92 
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3.4 


9.7 
6 371 


7 787 
12 700 


1972 


$228.0 
14.2 
7.0 
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10.6 


54.7 


201.8 
191.9 
38.8 
88.3 
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30 
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3.2 


8.3 
5 757 


LIST 
11 000 


1971 


$191.4 
8.0 
3.7 


16.4 
6:7. 
10.0 


52.3 


186.0 
1775 
40.0 
85.8 


.66 
66 
2.10 
melts 
10.91 


2.0 
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6.2 
6 602 


C187 
10 200 


1970 


$167.8 


14.4 


48.5 


181.0 
174.8 
43.3 
84.2 


Og 
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1.84 
.20 
10.70 


2.0 


2.8 


5.7 
6 947 


L187 
9 600 
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Interim Report 


for the six months 
ended December 1979 


‘lexmade 


dominion textile inc. 


and subsidiaries 


Consolidated net income for the second 
quarter ended December 31, 1979, was 
$9 117 000 compared with $5 592 000 for the 
same quarter the previous year. After pre- 
ferred dividends this represents $0.96 per 
Common share against $0.67 per share in the 
second quarter last year. 


Earnings for the first six months improved to 
$1.39 from $0.98 per share last year 


Sales for the quarter of $190 115 000 were 
15% over last year and sales of $351 590 000 
for the six months were almost $64 000 000 
ahead of the previous year. 


Operations in Canada, particularly in sales 
yarn, corduroy and denim remain strong. 
However, the principal factors contributing to 
the improved results were increased profits 
from Swift Textiles in the United States and the 
International Division. 


Discussion of a worldwide recession con- 
tinues and the political climate remains un- 
certain. Nonetheless, the outlook for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year remains good in all 
segments of our business in Canada, the 
United States, Europe and elsewhere. 


T. R. Bell 
President 


Montreal, January 24, 1980 


ETAT CONSOLIDE DES RESULTATS 
Non vérifié 


Ventes 
Frais d'exploitation 


Bénéfice d’exploitation 

Frais d'intérét 

Bénéfice d’exploitation apres intéréts 
Quote-part du bénéfice net des compagnies associées 
Autres revenus 


Bénéfice avant impdts sur le revenu 
Impdts sur le revenu 


Gain sur la conversion de devises étrangéres 
Part des actionnaires minoritaires 


Bénéfice net de l'exercice 
Dividendes sur les actions privilégiées 


Bénéfice net applicable aux actions ordinaires 


Bénéfice par action ordinaire, aprés dividendes 
sur les actions privilegiées 


Bénéfice dilué par action ordinaire 


Trois mois 
décembre 
1979 
$190 115 
171 368 


18 747 
4 667 


14 080 
603 
738 


75424 
5 798 


9 623 
122 
(628) 


SY 
638 


$ 8479 


Ff 


0,96 
0,93 


A 


On calcule le bénéfice net par action ordinaire dilué selon 
'hypothese que toutes les obligations convertibles 5%4% 
de la société avaient été converties au début de l’exercice 


financier et que l'on avait redresseé le benéfice net pour 
tenir compte des frais d’intérét pertinents apres impots. 


ETAT CONSOLIDE DE L’EVOLUTION 
DE LA SITUATION FINANCIERE 
Non vérifié 


Provenance des fonds 

Bénéfice net de |’exercice 

Amortissement 

Impots sur le revenu reportés 

Excédent de la quote-part du bénéfice net des 
compagnies associees sur les dividendes recus 

Fonds générés par |’exploitation 

Augmentation de la dette a long terme 

Emission d’actions ordinaires 

Quote-part du bénéfice net des filiales 
revenant aux actionnaires minoritaires, 
déduction faite des dividendes versés 

Produit de la vente d'immobilisations 

Amortissement du redressement affecté aux 
valeurs comptables d'une filiale 


Utilisation des fonds 
Conversion d’obligations en actions ordinaires 
Remboursement de la dette a long terme 
Nouvelles immobilisations 
Dividendes 
Autres éléments, montant net 


Augmentation (diminution) du fonds de roulement 


Pour le conseil d’administration: Yj 
Mit 


administrateur 


EN MILLIERS 
Trois mois Six mois 
décembre décembre 
1978 1979 
$165 429 $351 590 
183081 _ 321 872 
12 348 29 718 
__4 643 __8 666 
T0105 21 052 
202 866 
436 1151 
8 343 23 069 
3 058 8 590 
5 285 14 479 
Sis Si 
(206) (1 103) 
5 592 13 427 
6 1 241 
$ 5586 $ 12 186 
$067 $ 1,39 
$ 0,62 $ 1,34 
EN MILLIERS 
Six mois 
décembre 
1978 
$ 8095 
6 572 
(43) 
(265) 
14 359 
Wee 
4175 
146 
152 
$20 079 
a ey 
6 721 
9 336 
2815 
535 
$20 654 
$e (575) 


Ve administrateur 
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Six mois 
décembre 
1978 
$287 827 
268 898 
18 929 

8 409 

10 520 
423 

701 

11 644 

4 066 

7 578 
830 
(313) 

8 095 

12 


$6083 


$0.98 
$ 0,90 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
Unaudited 


THOUSANDS 
Three months Three months Six months Six months 
December December December December 
1979 1978 1979 1978 
Sales $190 115 $165 429 $351 590 $287 827 
Operating costs Beamecoe 1530810 821872 = _ 268 898 
Income from operations 18 747 12 348 29 718 18 929 
Interest expense pee 667 _ 4643 ___8 666 ___8 409 
Income from operations after interest 14 080 7 705 21 052 10 520 
Share in net income of associated companies 603 202 866 423 
Other income 738 me 496 1151 eo, 
Income before income taxes 15 421 8 343 23 069 11 644 
Income taxes 5 798 __3 058 8 590 4066 
9 623 5 285 14 479 1 Sikes! 
Gain on translation of foreign currencies 122 Siis 51 830 
Minority interest (628) (206) (1 103) (313) 
Net income for the period 9117 S192 13 427 8 095 
Preferred dividends ___ 638 ped 1 241 12 
Net income applicable to Common shares $ 8479 $ 5586 $ 12 186 $ 8083 
Per Common share, after preferred dividends $ 0.96 $ 0.67 op UsS3) $ 0.98 
Per Common share, fully diluted $ 0.93 $ 0.62 alge! > 0.90 
Net income per Common share on a fully diluted basis is 
calculated assuming that all of the Corporation's 57% 
Convertible debentures had been converted at the 
beginning of the fiscal year and the net income had been 
adjusted by the appropriate after-tax interest expense. 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CHANGES 
IN FINANCIAL POSITION 
Unaudited 
THOUSANDS 
Six months Six months 
December December 
1979 1978 
Source of funds 
Net income for the period $13 427 $ 8095 
Depreciation 6 695 6 572 
Deferred income taxes 1 635 (43) 
Share in net income of associated companies 
in excess of dividends received (421) (265) 
Funds generated from operations 21 336 a Sag) 
Increase in long term debt 892 1 247 
Issue of Common shares 3220) aN 9| FAs) 
Minority interests’ share in net income 
of subsidiaries, net of dividends paid 707 146 
Proceeds on sale of fixed assets 477 (ey 
Amortization of adjustment to carrying values 
of a subsidiary 1 435 = 
$28 067 $20 079 
Use of funds 
Debentures converted to Common shares $ 2867 $ 1247 
Repayment of long term debt ) Ney 6 721 
Additions to fixed assets 13 431 9 336 
Dividends 5 098 2 iskitie) 
Other items — net 450 IS) 
$26 998 $20 654 
Increase (decrease) in working capital $ 1 069 (675) 


On behalf of the Board: Mad Director 


ats 


Director 


Le bénéfice net consolidé du deuxiéme 
trimestre terminé le 31 décembre 1979 a 
atteint $9 117 000 comparativement a 
$5 592 000 pour le méme trimestre l|’an 
dernier. Apres dividendes sur les actions 
privilegiées, cela représente $0,96 par action 
Ordinaire par rapport a $0,67 par action au 
deuxieme trimestre l’an dernier. 


Le bénéfice par action du premier semestre 
s'est amélioré au point d’atteindre $1,39 par 
action en comparaison de $0,98 l’an dernier. 


Les ventes du trimestre se sont chiffrées a 
$190 115 000, soit une augmentation de 15 
pour cent sur l'année precedente, et les ven- 
tes du semestre ont atteint $351 590 O00 re- 
présentant $64 000 000 de plus que |’an 
dernier. 


Les activites canadiennes, particulierement 
aux chapitres des fils Commerciaux, du ve- 
lours cotele et du denim, demeurent solides. 
Cependant, les principaux facteurs qui ont 
contribueé le plus a l’'amélioration des résultats 
sont l'augmentation des profits de la division 
internationale et de Swift Textiles, Inc. 


Les discussions sur une recession mondiale 
possible se poursuivent et le climat politique 
demeure incertain. Neanmoins, les perspec- 
tives du deuxiéme semestre de |’exercice fi- 
nancier sont bonnes dans tous les secteurs 
d'activités de la société au Canada, aux 
Etats-Unis, en Europe et ailleurs. 


Le president, 
Thomas R. Bell 


Montréal, le 24 janvier 1980 
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SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


At the Annual Meeting on 17 October 1979, the 
shareholders adopted the special resolution 
authorizing the increase in the number of Second 
Preferred Shares and the aggregate consideration 
for which they may be issued. The vote was 

6 092 083 shares in favour, or 99% of the votes 
cast, with 1070 shares against. 


ADDRESS TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 


Thomas R. Bell 
President 


You received the Annual Report some weeks 
ago and consequently | do not intend to 
review last year’s results at this meeting. It 
was an exciting year and new records were 
established in sales and earnings. However, 
this is now history and we must move on and 
try to achieve even better results in the 
current fiscal year. 


| would like, at this time, to bring you up to 
date as to what has been happening in our 
Company since the start of the current fiscal 
year on July 1st. 


Firstly, all facets of our Canadian operations 
continue to perform very strongly just as 
they did last year. 


Outside Canada two significant events have 
occurred. 


Ever since we expanded outside Canada 
four and a half years ago, our denim- 
manufacturing company in the United 
States, Swift Textiles, has been a substantial 
contributor to Dominion Textile’s 
consolidated earnings and an outstanding 
example of a well-run business. Due to the 
excellence of its products and the high level 
of service provided, Swift has steadily 
increased its customer base and is now 
unable to supply the demand it has 
generated in the U.S. denim market. 


| am, therefore, very pleased to announce 
that the Board has approved a major 
expansion program at Swift Textiles. We 


expect to spend $24 million in Columbus, 
Georgia, over this and the next two fiscal 
years, to achieve a significant increase in 
output. The plan calls for construction of a 
new plant to accommodate the most 
advanced type of weaving equipment and a 
major expansion in the latest open-end 
spinning machinery in the present plant. The 
project will proceed without interrupting 
current maximum production schedules. 


On another front we recently announced the 
merger of DHJ’s domestic interlining 
operations with Facemate Corporation of 
Chicopee, Massachusetts, a privately-owned 
company. | should emphasize that this affects 
our interlining operations in the United 
States and Canada only. Elsewhere around 
the world our interlining operations are 
profitable and are not affected by the merger. 
In the United States, however, our costs of 
production and selling and administrative 
overheads have been too high to support the 
volume of interlining business we have been 
doing. As you are aware, we have been 
seeking a solution to this problem for some 
time. 


The new company, to be known as 
DHJ-Facemate Corporation, will have its 
headquarters in Chicopee. We will own 50% 
and the shareholders of Facemate will own 
the other 50%. 


Costs associated with the merger and the 
realignment of plant and office facilities will 
likely not permit any significant improvement 
to this year’s earnings, but we look for 
substantial gains from this sector in the 1981 
fiscal year’s results. 


Having talked about changes in our U.S. 
operations, let me not fail to emphasize the 
importance of maintaining a strong business 
base in Canada. The heart of the Corporation 
remains in this country. It is here we have 
developed the manufacturing and marketing 
expertise in textiles enabling us to 
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demonstrate that we are as competent and 
capable as anyone in the world. 


| must stress that we will spend more than 
$30 million in our Canadian plants this fiscal 
year. This represents an increase of about 
50% over the average spent in the past few 
years. As we see it, expenditures of this 
magnitude must be made in the Canadian 
plants within a relatively short time-frame to 
be able to take advantage of advanced 
technological developments. 


The size of this Corporation is now such, 
however, that we can no longer pursue 
opportunities only in the Canadian market. 
Looking down the road, some years into the 
future, trade relations with the United States 
are likely to be liberalized to a more 
significant degree than at present and taking 
such events into account, expansion outside 
Canada must form part of integrated long 
range policy decisions designed to protect 
the Corporation’s earnings. We have had a 
steady increase in earnings every year since 
1975 whereas had we had to rely on the 
results of our Canadian operations only, a 
graph depicting Dominion TextiJe’s earnings 
would certainly not have shown a smooth, 
upward trend line. 


The 1970's 


To all intents and purposes, in the book on 
Dominion Textile’s history, the chapter on 
the last decade has been written. But, before 
| talk about the future, let me review some of 
the significant parts of the Dominion Textile 
story of the 1970’s. 


First of all, as to the decade itself, few people, 
| believe, would dispute the statement that it 
was a decade of increasing worldwide 
uncertainty, both economically as well as 
politically. 


At the start of the decade our sales were $173 
million; ten years later they had increased to 
$667 million. In 1969, Dominion Textile’s net 
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income was $5.1 million; by 1979 it had 
increased five-fold and exceeded $25 million. 


For Dominion Textile it was a period of 
unprecedented growth through capital 
expenditures and acquisitions. In the first half 
of the decade, acquisitions were 
concentrated in Canada and today most of 
the units acquired, such as Hubbard Dyers, 
Fireside Fabrics and Esmond, have been 
merged within our existing operating 
divisions. In 1975, a major acquisition took 
the Corporation beyond the borders within 
which we had always operated, and we were 
launched, in a major way, in international 
business. 


Due to increasing size and greater complexity 
we evolved from a functionally organized 
structure to a profit-centre, or divisional, 
structure. The effect of this change in 
organization cannot be quantified but we are 
convinced that it contributed significantly to 
achieving the growth and profitability levels 
attained in the last years of this decade. 


The decade of the 1970’s has been 
acknowledged generally to be one of great 
labour unrest in both the public and the 
private sectors of our economy. Canada, in 
one of the latter years of the decade, had the 
dubious distinction of being close to world 
leader in terms of time lost through industrial 
disputes. We pride ourselves that during this 
period of labour unrest our labour relations 
remained generally harmonious. Some 25 
collective labour agreements covering 
approximately 10 000 plant employees were 
negotiated, maintained and renewed during 
the decade without any significant work 
disruptions. 


After years of representations by 
management and labour, in 1970 the 
Canadian government enunciated a textile 
policy similar to policies in effect in the 
United States and the European Economic 
Community. Effective implementation of this 
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policy came into being only in 1976 after 
massive imports of garments threw the 
domestic market into chaos and caused the 
layoffs of thousands of textile and garment 
workers. Measures under the policy are now 
being reviewed and we will urge the 
government as forcefully as possible to 
maintain a realistic implementation of a 
policy which will permit the textile industry 
to face the 1980’s with continued confidence. 


| could recite many other significant events of 
the 1970’s, including the start of our denim 
and corduroy production in Canada, the 
continuing progress made in balancing the 
output of the Canadian plants and in 
rationalizing our product offering, and so 
forth. | think, however, | have said enough to 
demonstrate to you just how much the 
Corporation changed in the 1970’s and how 
much it grew in stature in that decade. 


We now have the job of trying to do even 
better in the 1980's. 


The 1980's 


As we advance towards the 1980’s one of the 
first events of the new decade will be the 
75th Anniversary of Dominion Textile. 


We have an impressive history and during 
the years have continued to build and grow 
to the point where we rank today among the 
largest Canadian-owned manufacturing 
corporations as well as being, in terms of 
size, in the top ten textile companies in North 
America. 


While we have learned lessons from the past, 
the success of this Corporation over the 
years has stemmed from looking forward; 
from trying to anticipate the world of 
tomorrow and preparing ourselves for its 
conditions. In this regard, let me enunciate 
some of the policies and attitudes we intend 
to bring with us into the 1980's. 


Firstly, unless government attitudes and 
actions prevent us from so doing, we intend 
ia) 


to maintain and strengthen our Canadian 
base. Without a solid foundation and 
foothold in Canada we will be hindered in 
our pursuit of opportunities in other markets. 


To achieve these objectives, productivity in 
the 1980's will have to be stressed as never 
before. The economics of our industry are 
such that major capital investments are very 
difficult to justify based on a five-day week 
operation. 


In the 1960's, we were generally able to 
offset wage increases with productivity 
improvements, but this ability disappeared 
as the forces of inflation fueled higher wage 
increases in the 1970's. To meet the 
challenge of the 1980's and reverse this 
trend, both management and labour must 
experiment with new concepts leading to 
maximum utilization of production 
machinery. 


In Dominion Textile a Productivity Council 
with representatives of both management 
and labour has been established and initial 
experimentation for the proper 
implementation of new concepts for 
continuous operations has commenced. 


We enter the 1980's with a heightened 
consciousness of the importance of 
advanced technology in our operations and 
products. 


Our plants at Woodstock and Hawkesbury, 
Ontario, are involved with the production and 
sale of new generation textiles, referred to in 
the trade as nonwovens. Our DHJ 
organization is a major distributor in the 
United States and most parts of Europe for 
the Du Pont family of nonwovens and this 
business is growing as we create new 
markets for these and other similar products. 


To emphasize the increasingly important role 
we expect for this sector, the special show 
today, which follows the Annual Meeting, 
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will give our shareholders a greater 
appreciation of our involvement with the 
wonderful world of nonwovens; and | might 
add, we are developing certain markets not 
commonly associated with textiles. 


We go into the 1980’s in an aggressive and 
expansionary frame of mind. 


It is characteristic of a growing enterprise 
that it requires a considerable amount of 
capital. Since the beginning of the 1970’s we 
have added $113 million to equity capital and 
$48 million of long term debt. We expect to 
have a continuing high demand for capital in 
the 1980's to finance the anticipated working 
capital growth, the requirements for the most 
advanced equipment and possible 
acquisitions. 


We had similar capital demands in the 1970's 
and we coped with the situation. We grew 
both internally and by acquisition and we 
finished the decade with a sound financial 
structure and with excellent results. 


Our aim is to do no less in the 1980's. 


Given expected heavy demands for capital 
over the coming years, one of the challenges 
facing your management will be to balance 
the desirability of reinvesting earnings to 
finance the future growth of the Corporation 
against the necessity of providing the 
shareholders with increased dividends. We 
have always acted in what we believe to be 
the best long term interest of shareholders 
and this will continue to be our policy. The 
dividend record has been good in the past 
ten years. At the beginning of the 1970's the 
dividend was 20¢ per share and the current 
annual dividend is 88¢ per share. As we 
proceed further into this fiscal year it is the 
hope and desire of our Board to improve the 
current rate. 


There will be some new faces on the Board 

of Directors, of course, through the 1980's. 

Our senior director, Mr. Ross McMaster, has 
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reached the mandatory retirement age and is 
not standing for re-election. Mr. McMaster 
has been a director since 1962 and has, for 
some years, also served on the Executive and 
Audit Committees. On behalf of the 
shareholders, the Board and our employees, | 
would like to thank him for the great 
contribution he has made to Dominion 
Textile. 


First Quarter Results 


In closing my remarks, | would like to report 
on the first quarter’s results. 


The results for the quarter were excellent 
and, in fact, represent the highest first 
quarter earnings we have ever achieved. 


Sales were up by 32% to $161 million 
compared with last year’s $122 million. 


Net income, before preferred dividends, 
amounted to $4.3 million against a profit of 
$2.5 million last year. After preferred 
dividends, earnings per Common share are 
$0.43 compared with $0.31 last year, for an 
increase of 39%. Furthermore, this year’s per 
share earnings calculation is based on an 
additional 550,000 Common shares 
outstanding. 


We are very pleased with the results but | 
should caution shareholders not to expect 
the same degree of improvement over the 
remainder of the year. You will recall that a 
year ago we were just starting to get into 
high gear during the first quarter. 


Also, we must be aware of the fairly 
widespread public discussion about business 
recession in Canada and the U.S. We could 
talk ourselves into a downturn although no 
such situation is evident in the textile 
industry at this time. 


For our part the outlook is good. Order 
backlogs continue to be high and we hope 
this condition will prevail through the 
balance of the year. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


Unaudited 
THOUSANDS 
Three months 
ended September 
1979 1978 
Sales $161475 $122 398 
Operating costs 150 504 115 817 
Income from operations 10 971 6 581 
Interest expense 3 999 3 766 
Income from operations 
after interest 6 972 2 815 
Share in net income of 
associated companies 263 221 
Other income 413 265 
Income before income 
taxes 7 648 6} S10) 
Income taxes 2 792 1 008 
4 856 2 293 
Gain (loss) on translation 
of foreign currencies (71) Sil 
Minority interest (475) (107 
Net income for the period 4310 2 503 
Preferred dividends 603 6 
Net income applicable 
to Common shares $ 3707 $ 2497 
Per Common share, after 
preferred dividends $2 0:439) Sr) 0:31 
Per Common share, 
fully diluted $ 041 $ 0.28 


Net income per Common share on a fully diluted 
basis is calculated assuming that all of the 
Corporation's 53/4% Convertible debentures had 
been converted at the beginning of the fiscal year 
and the net income had been adjusted by the 
appropriate after-tax interest expense. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CHANGES 


IN FINANCIAL POSITION 
Unaudited 


Source of funds 


Net income for the period 
Depreciation 
Deferred income taxes 
Share in net income 
of associated companies 
in excess of dividends 
received 


Funds generated from 
Operations 

Increase in long term 
debt 

Issue of Common shares 

Minority interests’ share 
in net income of 
subsidiaries, net of 
dividends paid 

Proceeds on sale of 
fixed assets 

Other items — Net 


Use of funds 


Debentures converted to 
Common shares 


Repayment of long term 
debt 


Additions to fixed assets 


Dividends 


Decrease in working 
capital 


THOUSANDS 
Three months 
ended September 


1979 1978 
$4310 $ 2503 
3 339 B1092 
525 (67) 
(117) (141) 

8 057 Sere yi 
46 370 

920 927 
288 65 

84 82 
397 (267) 
$9792 $ 6564 
Sees O2 me pee 2 7 
3 019 2 890 

7 868 4 261 

2 508 1 382 
$14147 $ 9460 
$ 4355 $ 2896 


On behalf of the Board: 
R. H. PEROWNE, Director 


T. R. BELL, Director 
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